g                        THE  TWO  CONSTITUTIONS

swcr is, that during the first half of the eighteenth
century the right gradually atrophied.

Its decay was consequent upon the rise of the party
system. So long as the Crown itself chose its executive
agents, it could claim to control their proceedings.
But when, as a result of the struggles of the seven-
teenth century, it became clear that the last word on
the composition of the ministry rested with Parlia-
ment, and when, for the effective use of its powers,
Parliament organised itself into parties whose leaders
had an irresistible claim on ministerial posts, tfie
Crown found that in practice it had no longer any
part to play in the passage of legislation. The fact
that the first two Georges were Germans doubtless
facilitated the process. Stuart experience had shown
what happened to a King who defied Parliament, and
the lesson was not likely to be lost on Kings reigning
by virtue of a Parliamentary tide. When George III,
who unlike his two predecessors, was more interested
in his British Kingdom than in his Hanoverian Elec-
torate, sought to reassert the powers assigned to the
Crown by the Revolution settlement, he recognised
that circumstances had changed. Instead of again
attempting to draw the rusted weapon of the Royal
veto, he sought to control the action of the House of
Commons by creating a party of his own-the King's
Friends. This was the manoeuvre that the House
sought to meet by its resolution, passed in 1780, "that
the influence of die Crown has increased and ought to
be diminished." The situation did not call for legisla-
tion directed against the use of the veto, which in